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“W e produce timely and 
high-quid it} intelligence 

tor the President and _ 

Government ot the United 
States . . . We measure our 
success by our contribution 

to the protecti on and _ 

enhancement ot American 

values, security, and _ 

national interest.” _ 
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ix an I (jual Opportunity r.mpkvcf. 







The Need for 
Intelligence 
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of diplomats have been the- source ' -t intelligence mr«#r: m.m m nr ^ mums 
Friendly nations trade and allow open travel and mterenange a m!< -n■ i. : *i 
and ideas ot all kinds. lodav, dime amounts of uitormaaoif me open!** pub¬ 
lished and broadcast ever) daw even in countries with. roiribiU' pomn 

Ti» gather information that o not tree Is availaC-c. tat'.- 'n h 
tmnails ha'.e med ciandestme mean'' — human aea;!> who gamer \n.[* 
through personal observation and through informant- witli pen u.n * r ideo¬ 
logical motives. technoingv lias developed. mtciiigcix c - :gam/a'i. .u ii. • 
empioved it to supplement due efforts ot human ^ uren. I he uv. mo; - , a - 
graph, and camera were ail put to me tor in tel 1 iuer.ee gamerme .inn* -a •> ' 1 
as the) were invented. 


Oser the 


centuruu mu liigeiuc wrvuv 


tor mam successes a< well as 'omc tunco- and tragedies. 1 he J.iiiurv- ire 
hv become wc!i known: thie sueee^e*» muailv cannot he puhiiu/ed P dm 
even wars have been won —nr avoided — through _ood mtciligvm c. 
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A History of Sen ice 



Although the CIA has existed nnlv mice i’C , mte i!iuv 
not a new [phenomenon even in American historv. George W.idu a* m 
Commander-m-Chict. directed a h.mdtui ot jgniN during m<- Km.--.un--.- \ 
the same time, the Continental Congress’ “committee >>i xuu -m -p- * - 

kept up with developments abroad through several quasi-dipiom nic men! -. 

I I sc C '* -i ntituhor chare s the I m it rai ( k >vcrim •. : a ■ . 

mu tor the deteme or our countrv. I hmuuh tlie l°th centurv. an..; .. u nv iw 
oceans and largei) isolated from world ori *ir-. die l nited States icuc ; :• -r pn 
tection on a rath.er modest Arm) and Navy I he armed service’s - up a id 
developments in foreign armies, and the diplomatic corps provided maud 
‘‘political" intelligence. True, both Aides in the Civil War cmmmvco -;ie. - a 
even as Lite as PCd Secretary ot State Shimon >aid dial “Ccniiemcn «.*m i 
read other people’s mail" and proceeded to shut down our fledgling W • >rid 
War i communications intelligence operation. 

The experiences ot World W ar !! changed ail that I he Pear! 
Harbor disaster persuaded our leaders that the l .S. could never agmu afford 
be surprised In an enemy aback. Congress created a civiliaii-conimllcd. c-n 
trali/cd svstem tor collecting and analv/mg mtcihueiicc imm .hi v.iiiav \\ iti 
the emergence of the l .S. as leader ->t the Free W orld and the advent ot S: 
Cold War. this svstem was needed even m peueebme and it li.nl to 1 w woddv 
in scope, ho serve that mission, the Central Intelligence Agcuc) was created. 

ClA does much more than collect information. In anaivm 
interpret this information on a nonpartisan, r.ondepartmentai i a-m tor the Ib¬ 
idem and other poiicv makers. CIA provides leadership and service- * " ■ 

concern for the indigence mm-x :e nt- or omm f < /*> • •• 

merits —known as the Intelligence Communit). It aho conduct 
intelligence operations abroad to frustrate foreign espionage agamd the l ? > 
And it undertakes covert action abroad at the direction of tire President. 
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A Distinguished 
Service 



Americans sometimes ask whether maintaining an intelligence 
service — particularly one conducting covert action — is compatible with our 
democratic value's. 

Intelligence has taken 'place alongside diplomacy and the armed 
services as a foreign poiicy took In an age when destruction can be visited on 
our country in a matter of minutes, knowledge about potential adversaries 
capabilities and intentions is critical. 

And history demonstrates that for any country engaged in 
world affairs, good intelligence must bo unbiased intelligence. Although the 
personal political preferences of CIA's employees range from conservative to 
liberal CIA by statute and in point of fact provides the most objective assess¬ 
ments possible to policymakers. CIA mer and women are proud that they 
have consistently maintained a nonpartis, n approach regardless of the 
administration in office. 

Covert action — the application of foreign policy m ways that 
mask the involvement of the US. government — is a useful policy tool in 
situations where open US. assistance may be counterproductive. It allows us 
to help friends or confuse adversaries in situations where normal diplomatic 
tactics may be ineffective and resort to military' torce must be avoided. 

Determining what US. foreign policy should be and what tools 
should be used to implement it is not CIA's role. Responsibility for foreign 
policy rests with the President and the Congress — all elected by the Ameri¬ 
can people. The laws establishing and regulating CIA have been carcfuliv 
drafted to deny CIA a policymaking role, and CIA people arc subject to the 
same laws as are other Americans. CIA acts only when policymakers deter¬ 
mine that it -n-o Id. 

1 lie profession of intelligence demaiuK dedication, Ir.mg up to 
ihe CIA Credo while serving our country. It is seldom as glamorous as novels 
and movies portray it, but it is challenging and exciting. For some, intelligence 
can be dangerous. Inside the entrance of the CIA Headquarters building is a 
marble memorial with over fifty stars chiselled into its surface — m remem¬ 
brance of employees who have sacrificed their lives in the course of their offi¬ 
cial duties. 
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{ Sic Director of Central Intelligence \IXJlj is the pnmars ad'ma 
to the President and the National Secunt\ Council on foreign intelligence nut¬ 
ters. The DCl 'heads the CIA and coordinates the foreign inteiligei\e .k?i\ item 
of the Intelligence Community — the National Security Agencw the Detcioe 
Intelligence Agertc\, and the intelligence components ot the Departments ot 
State. Treason. Commerce, Energ>. the armed services and the federal 
Bureau oflnvestigatinn. I ie has overall responsibility tor preparing the O im¬ 
munity budget, coordinating information collection efforts, protecting intelli¬ 
gence sources and methods, and conducting long-range planning. 




I he DC! lu* a number ot -Lifts mimcdutch mmung lam. 
including the offices of the Inspector General, Congressional Affair-. Punhc 
Affairs, the Comptroller, and lire Geneial Counsel, f hese staffs and offices 
draw upon experienced personnel troin within the CIA, but some people are 
occasionally hired directly from outside. The General Counoei. tor example, 
regularly recruits from outside CIA, offering unique opportunities m the rd«i- 
tr-civ new held uf intelligence law. 


The CIA is organized into tour major components called 
Directorates which together carry through “the intelligence process” — the 
c\cie of collecting, analyzing, and disseminating intelligence. I he Duo tonne 
of Operations (IX)). the clandestine arm of the CIA. collects foreign intelli¬ 
gence and conducts counterintelligence and covert action operation-. I he 
Directorate of Science and Technology (DS& F> designs, develops, and oper¬ 
ates technical collection systems. The Directorate of Intelligence f'DI) imllatm 
and analyzes information, reporting the findings to the policymakers I he 
Directorate of Administration (DA) provides comprehensive support tor the 
other three directorates. 
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Intelligence Collection 
.. .The Human Element 



[ lie Dircctnratc ot Opci.UioiiN (IX)1 — Tv kJ.nulrmtic S-t iv. 

— is xerv special part ot CIA. It is made up ot men and women who are dedi¬ 
cated to seeking information vital to the security ot our eountrv and it'- pv’-rT 
l his is a secret service with its own specialized way of recruiting, 
training, and maintaining networks of human agents — some might call them 
spies — to collect information about events and issues that threaten or might he 
potential harmful to our country Operations othcers receive extensive training 
in specialized tradecraft, interpersonal relations, and language skills before mov¬ 
ing overseas. They serve worldwide, supported by administrative and communi¬ 
cations specialists, in a diverse and exciting working environment. 

Although : he primary focus ot operations officers is the collection 
of foreign intelligence, thev arc also involved in counterintelligence abroad. I nc\ 
must be concerned with the activities and intentions ot hostile intelligence wrv- 
ices throughout the world. A ver> small percentage of operations overseainvolve 
covert action, where diplomacy will not work and military force N inappropriate. 

Clandestine Service officers arc married and single, and come 
from all races, creeds, and backgrounds. 1 hey have an intense interest in foreign 
service and in working with a diverse range of people, as well as a driving curios¬ 
ity about the world. They are well-educated, both academically and practically 
Courage — physical, intellectual, and moral — is a common trait. I hey must 
be adaptable, well-disciplined, and capable of accepting anonymity in the ordi¬ 
nary' world. The recognition of their peers and their contribution to national 
security are their rewards. 


Intelligence Collection 
.. .Technology At Work 



Every day advances are made in technology that have implica¬ 
tions for intelligence. Many ot these advances arc made by the scientists engi¬ 
neers, and other professionals ot the Directorate of Science and I cchnolngv 
(DS&T). Their job is to identity, develop, and apply technology to promote the 
collection, analysis, and dissemination ot intelligence. 

The activities of the DS&T are as diverse as the technologic that 
are shaping our modern world, but they tall into two broad areas. 

The first area is the development and integration ot new tech¬ 
nologies. Some of the products of DS&T efforts are tor use within the entire 
Intelligence Community; these include video and image enhancement, 
chemical imagery , advanced antenna design, electro-optics, huge xy stem*, 
modeling and simulation, and laser, analog, digital, and satellite communica¬ 
tions. DS&T scientists and engineers conceive, design, develop, and produce 
some of the most advanced technologies in the world. Working somewhere 
bevond the state of the art is the norm in the DS&T. 

The second area involves the collecting and processing ot 
certain kinds of intelligence information — broadcast and print media from 
around the world, signals and electromagnetic radiation, and overhead pho¬ 
tography. DS&T specialists process and analyze this information to make it 
usable by analysts in other CIA directorates as well as other agencies of the 
Intelligence Community. 

Scientific and technical professionals want to work with the 
most advanced equipment and concepts, and tnev want the freedom to work 
to the limits of their capabilities. DS&T people are given this opportunity and 
the tools and equipment to support their ambitions. And they can put their 
unique talents to work in ways that directly serve their country. 

The DS&T :> a w->:B •/c-.il’ense and aeeo'nvTh'ne' *. a •’:' a 






























Intelligence Put to 
Work ... WTiat Does It 
All Mean? 


Administration ... 
Supporting the 
Intelligence Process 



I he men and w» »mcn oi the D»rcxt* -rate < a In*ci!igc:.ce • Pi •. *:.v 
CI.V* analvticai .irm. anaiv/c and interpret information cr'iiee'e-J n*. tP.c D< '* 
and the DS&I. well as mtormali' m obtained in 'in pnnlic 'Mirce- I he- 
receive in me amounts ot ink m nation. sometime* ^mpwtiicutarv m;? a;v?. 
dieting and mualK incomplete. Thev integrate dm iniormatK>n, wauiao " 
reliabiiitv, and ana!v/e st with regard to n«-tii immediate and iong-tvrm imp:, 
lions. Obiectiuiv. experience, and insight all piav important role* m dm pmcc- 

Tiv.s process is not complete, however, until the results m the 
analw*’ work are 'ent to the poiic\ makers. Imui: >e'-eral formats. ranging :r< 'u 
‘.Port dash reports to videotapes to extensive resea re it papers that mav tak 
months ?o prepare, anahsts pass their findings to a vanetv or consumer'. me iod¬ 
ine the President and Vice President, appropriate Cabinet mon'en. die 
National Security Council and other poiic\makers m the Department' <>\ State. 
Defence. Commerce. Knergy. and Treason Analvsts afro frcqueiuiv are caiied 
on to give oral briefings to policv makers. 

T lie D1 empiovs specialists m a wide variety • *t iicim v, nonne 
and political anahsis; scientific and military assessment; geographic and fv gra¬ 
phic studies; and computer applications mcli *s advanced data rm^^ng. 
modeling and simulation, and anahtical mcthodologv. M e anah.m work m 
the Washington area, but the\ have frequent opportunity-' u> travel anmad. 

The D1 encourages its people to complete or continue their -aiidles .Mth m- 
house training or at outside universities. 

In addition to substantive Mmwiedge, D1 men ai.d w< :mn mmt 
h i\e excellent writing skills. 1 hev mint be readv and aide to produce whatever 
kind of* presentation is required, and thev must be read’, to work under demand¬ 
ing deadlines and considerable pressure. Otten. a tew hour' can make ‘lie infer¬ 
ence between a critical prediction and an atter-the-tuct report. 

I he Directorate ot Administration ;DA) is die support c !f ;m:i r 
of the CIA. Its men and women provide vital and innovative rnrvum in per¬ 
sonnel and financial management, communications, computer technoa gv. 
medicine, sccuntv, logistics, and framing. 

Indeed, the DA offers worldwide opportunities ;<>r the m.*M 
diverse range of career disciplines in the CIA. Printers, photographers, televi¬ 
sion production specialists, and graphic artists support the CI.W mission to 
collect and produce finished intelligence. Telecommunications engineer', 
phvsicians, securitv specialists, logistical support officers, and medical techni¬ 
cians are crucial team members in the CIA’s overseas operation'. Architects 
and engineers design new Agency facilities, such as the new one-indiion- 
square foot headquarters annex. Security officers and engineers work together 
to ensure that CIA facilities worldwide arc secure from pin ucai and technical 
penetration. Computer programmers and analysts work with state-* Tthe-ait 
equipment and software to deliver a powerful array ot information technol¬ 
ogy to CIA and Intelligence Community professionals. 

I here are pavrolls to he met; new employees to he interviewed, 
hired, and trained; and a network of internal communications and informa¬ 
tion systems to be installed and managed. The CIA’s global financial oper¬ 
ations are complex, demanding, and challenging. Personnel administration 
offers unique opportunities in human resource management. The recruit¬ 
ment of personnel is a special challenge, uang one of the mo r / eg; ;. m ■.» 
loped securitv clearance procedures anywheic m the world. 

Finallv. a special group ot administrative officers provide* 
gvvgru ‘r: ' ,v *mer O.A 'v-'<‘ime - ,1 * f: cu v-’-iv. M v 
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More Diversity Than 
Any Corporation 


Si'LVUi! people -.Util Npeeui i i l IV. i il.it ' til" UiCU 

and wiiincii who nave cho>en career 1 ' m CIA. Fl-c UnC the. ncr!o:m are 
mten unique .md requrc umruui 'kim. fv.cn pr**te■•Muih th.il ; .o .*. • u 
<*rdiuarv elsewhere take on a \kilm aspect, an added uinicmr ■:., wim:n Ci 

Tiie range ot professional tields the CIA require to tuifih m m: 
Ni< »ns is extraordmaiv. More than am bmiucss or mdmtrv. perhaps mote ’tun 


an\ other government agenev. the range ot CIA rcsponsiOintic'' demands a di- 
verst tv of expertise. The most specialized seen tots. pmsium, and engineers luve 
found careers m the CIA. and so have liberal arts graduates with tiie Proadmi < *r 
interests: economists, engineers, and graphic artists. . . jpecidhsis in foreign lan¬ 
guages and computer languages . . . tlic person who takes photographs and the 
person who designs and builds cameras. . . political anabsD am. pwchui*‘guai 
analvsts. . . secretaries, data processors, media specialists, and librarians 

The nature ot CIA s work is almost ahva\s s >ccrct, and tins 
jttecD the dail\ working liv^-s ot CIA people, particularly those w>Tung 
abroad. Much of what we do is high-level, anticipating world event'. Scrum; 
the President and other poiicv makers is a great responsibility and adds a spe¬ 
cial excitement to our work hew careers are as important as 'eruiig our uiun- 
tr\. CIA men and women take satisfaction from knowing that what we do o 
truly important. 

Doing work that counts. . . making a positive ditiererwe n. the 
world . . . these are tilings most people would like to do. I hive who do ;n 
choosing careers in CIA find challenges and satisiactiun there that stmpK are 
not available anvwhere else. 
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A l INIOL'E CAREER W!1 H REWARDS AND Cl IALLlNG 



Bevond flic fnaimai u 'iiMderahom -t .i g« ■» d pav w Av Dev me 
the 'ccuntv of government bench t* and the amenmc' <•? a Luge Eder d agemm ' 
tile verv personal regard o* serving our countrv. »• *-*r mam. dm o a rniiuc ci;- 
>ideratiiTi. For others, there r> aN<,> the challenge • »t working with tfit- mou 
advanced uate-of-hic-art tcciuu fogies and scientific equipment ar,v! ?cchr.iqm. > 
Still otiier men and women emov the rewards ot heme unique:’* aw «-e ; a ’ i;•**'- 
•he-imnutc work! events — participating m then-, reporting t.‘ie »r un; m : - 

tile nafmnL p'*iic\ makers. and helping shape the ton ire. For a!;, here n me mm- 
!iiaPa--n of working m cooperation with other highiv skilled a;.a bedicavd ; e--pie 

Per everv<*ne at CIA. the rewarm /tie a c Rimmama - -•: :v. • 
comnk ran- *m. pem -uai arid proiem' -uai. CIA people are part < an le e*->ra: .d 
tradition a'iu; hack to the first chapters "1 our holer*, pre'ercmg pc.tce and 
secuntv through vigilance and intelligence. 
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It y.»u arc an experienced pr< »!css|.,nui or college e '* r 

ested in cinpiov merit with the CIA and a l .S. cin/cn. v.l invite vm ‘ • •: nm. 
one <»t <>ur personnel representatives So ted on the following pace me irimrrna- 
tion un empiovmcnt opportunities. We ask that you provide ii" a comprehen¬ 
sive resume outlining your rclcvant quuiiticatu>ns, educate mai !-.•= ^mum:. 
and work experience. The ClA, a> an Equal Opportunity hmp.over. encour¬ 
ages applications from U.S. citizens of ail races, creeds, and ethnic 
backgrounds. 

Because of the sensitive nature of our ucrL applicants mmt 
undergo security background and medical evaluations as well as a pc-i\graph 
examination. Applicants should apply well before they would be available tor 
employment because the entire application process can take six or more 
months to complete. 


Academic and 
Career Enhancing 
Opportunities for 
Students 


Summer internships and cooperative education programs arc 
available for undergraduate as well as graduate students, oftenue tlcxibie sched¬ 
ules diverse work opportunities and tuition assistance. 1 be programs enn.e.-.e 
students* academic study while enabling CIA to assess potential for permanent 
employment. Salaries are competitive with, those paid tn the private :• »t 
Interested mdix’duals should cm-ViA i "C'unid m\e 

': mrdinarcr Sh^ient 
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P.O. Bov 460 
AiLil:t.i, GA 
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I Vrsomici Repicseut.itjvc 

P.O. Box PXO 
General M at! l auiitv 
Boston, \IA ! '22< A 
(61“) 565-S55’) 

Personnel Representativ e 
P.O. Box Z! 4-4 

Clued go, 1L 6n6^ !1 
o IZ; ss v< A11 

Personnel Representativ e 

P.O. Box sooo 
Cincinnati, Ol 1 400 
6 V >4- *» S6 i 

Personnel Representativ e 

P.O. B< »\ 5t AO 
Dallas, TX 020 
014) “60S50 

Personnel Representative 

P.O. Box 04ZS 
Denver, CO 020 
i >!is, Vs Vi 

Personnel Representativ e 
P.O. Box 312" 

South F'.l M(-rite, C \ GO s 
; s 1 Sj 44Z-4S4 ; 

Personnel Representative 

P.O. Box ZvA 

South Hackensack, N) LC6U6 

,Zol; 02-00 

! Vrs<) n ne! Representati v e 

P.O Box 1255 
Pittsburgh, PA 152^U 
:41Z i 644-ZSD 

Personnel Representative 

PO. Box lZ4iio 
\r!mgt <ml \ A ZZZ 
■'OV 01-2141 
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